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Sea EEEnEEEEE 
Scientia in bello, Pax. 


UNITED STATES MILITARY PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


IN conformity to a provision in the constitution of the United States Military Philoso- 
phical Society, a meeting was called by Col. Jonarnan Witurams, President thereof, and 
held at the City-Hall, on Thursday, the 28th December, 1809. 


The business was opened by the President, who delivered the following 


ADDRESS. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Tue Constitution of the United States Military Philosophical Society authorizes 
the President to call occasional meetings, and if the number of members assembled should 
equal the corps of Engineers (twenty) the transactions will have equal effect with those of a 
stated meeting, provided they do not alter any existing by-law. 


The evident intention of this clause in the Constitution, was to enable the President to 
collect the sentiments of the members generally, on all subjects tending to promote the inte- 
rest of the Society, to enjoy the benefit of their advice, and to receive the aid of their com- 
munications. To these views may be added the cheerful one of meeting together in social 
harmony, like a band of brothers, united in the common cause of promoting useful knowledge. 
in general, and Military Science in particular. 
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The respectability of every association must depend on the talents, the zeal, and the 
general character of the individuals who compose it; and I trust it will be a high gratification 
to every member present to find his name in a list so well selected in all those respects. 
Our next care will naturally be to preserve this*essential distinction, without which the Soci- 
ety would go into gradual decay, and terminate in oblivion. 





The last meeting of this description which was held at the War Office in Washington, 
was composed of a part of the administration, members of congress, and respectable citizens. 
The proceedings of that meeting were printed and distributed among the members. 





The close of another year brings with it a recollection of the duty the Constitution has 
required of me, and happy indeed should I be if, in thus addressing you, I had the power of 


ey inspiring a still more ardent zeal for the object of our association, and of deeply impressing 
a ge upon your minds a more lively sense of your obligation to communicate something to our 
ae ils stock of knowledge ; thereby producing an emulation which would enable the Society to 


| alg show to the United States, and to the world at large, that it is not an empty name, a mere 
ornamental badge, but a permanent source, from which every part of the Union may draw the 

means of applying their natural strength to the most effectual purposes of defence and 
5 protection. 


ae If any one moment were preferable to another for thus assembling you, and thus exhort- 

. ok ing you to perform the duties you owe to your country, to this institution, and to yourselves 

i if us its associates; the present seems, by a concurrence of circumstances, to be the most pro- 
¥ per one. 


Two powers engaged in a war with each other, which seems on both sides to have uncon- 
ditional conquest for its ultimate object, are, on both sides, accumulating injury on these 
United States, with the very evident, if not the avowed, intention of forcing us to enlist under 
the banners of one, purposely to accelerate the destruction of the other: whatever shape the 
course of diplomatic negociation may give to this state of things, however each side may as- 
sume to itself principles of national propriety, and however each may justify his own conduct 
by that of the other, the plain common sense of all their views, as they relate to us, is to get 
us engaged; and should we be weak enough to give way to these insidious attempts, we 
should eventually be made to feel the pressure of the friendship of an ally, as well as the 
power of an enemy. 


ee ee 





We may however be reduced to an alternative which would be in effect a choice of evils, 
; i ‘4 end in making this choice, all the wisdom, all the prudence, and all the spirit of the country 
nf will doubtless be called into combined action. 
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It has been observed on a former occasion that this Society is not intended to have any 
influence over, nor to be influenced by, any party or sect of any description whatever: It dis- 
dains all distinctions of this sort; and it equally disdains all attachment or enmity to any fo- 
reign nation in the world: confining itselfto the memofable principles of the Declaration of 
Independence, and considering them all “ enemies in war, in peace friends.” 


Since our country rose from the submissive state of colonies to the elevated one of a 
sovereign and independent nation, we have seen a rapid succession of improvement in all 
those arts and sciences, which have a tendency to imcrease our prosperity as an agricultural, 
and to accumulate wealth as a commercial nation. Millions of acres, which a few years 
since were savage wilds, are now dotted with civilized habitations; and gloomy woods, 
are transformed into verdant fields. Cataracts have been overcome by lock canals, roads have 
branched in every direction, and by the introduction of a new agent in river navigation, the 
effect of an approximation of places has been produced. Our cities have increased in a 
four-fold ratio; our stores are filled with merchandise. Our harbours exhibit forests of 
shipping, and, were our neutrality undisturbed, the ocean would be whitened with our 
sails. It is a fact, perhaps not generally considered, but which is susceptible of calculation, 
that America spreads more commercial canvass than any nation in the world. 


This, gentlemen, is a pleasing picture ; but there is another of a very contrary descrip- 
tion. What have we seen respecting the cultivation of those arts and sciences which are es- 
sential to the defence and protection of all these treasures ? Treasures which have become so 
abundant, as to excite the cupidity of more warlike and less considerate foreigners. 


Thirty-three years have rolled away, and but a very few of them have been employed in 
works of defence ; and even now, were there no alarm, we should probably remain in the same 
improvident and fallacious security. 


During these thirty-three years we have annually declared our sense of the necessity of 
a well organized Militia, this has been emphatically called the great bulwark of our nation, 
but what has been done towards a uniform system, throughout the United States——literally 
nothing. Yet without uniformity every military system must only be arope of sand. Sup- 
pose there were ten regiments in the field, each one from a different state and each one or- 
ganized on different principles, and subject to different laws: Is it not self evident that this 
force could never act together under any one commander, and for any one object. In great 
manceuvres, where regiments should move with the accuracy of the sections of companies, 


confusion must be the infallible consequence of any difference in the organization, however 
perfect each one may’be in its own system. 
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In this city, the highly respectable appearance of its military parades is because they 
HY are on one system, equally known to the commander and the soldier. It is a phalanx at an 
; $e advanced post; it will probably be the first in action, and it will justify the high expectations 
+ , fl its discipline, good order, and practieal experience, so justly inspire. 





3 A writer on the military constitutions of nations, (which will be noticed in its place) 
i 4 expresses himself in this very appropriate language : “ Camps of instruction are absolutely 
: “necessary. It is not enough to drill men to carry, or present arms: they must be made 
“ complete soldiers, trained to the different orders of marches and battle, to all the secrets 
i “of great tactics, to the details of castrametation and armies, to the hardships and discipline 
: “ of war: in such camps excellent general officers would be brought up, and military science 
' “be studied with success. Here every thing relating to war would be taught and practised, 
“and, with the exception of its concomitant horrors, war actually be carried on. And let 
ba ‘not so great an importance be attached to this exception, as to occasion a fear that it would 
4 i “ be sufficient to frustrate the design of the institution. It is not so much fear as irresolu- 
Bry * tion that makes bad troops. Where danger is evident, courage and foresight are always 
“ the result of knowledge ; timidity and indecision, the offspring of ignorance.” 





A] Peace is doubtless the happiest state a free and a virtuous people can be in, and every good 


a man will endeavour to avert the horrors of war. But can any nation command peace by the 
mere wish for it, or by the exercise of its own will? An individual may indeed preserve it, 
pt by submitting in the first instance, and then appealing to the protection of the law. But 
f ihe where are those laws by which nations are controlled? Power, in modern times, has be- 
come the standard of right, and the weak and timid are always in the wrong. 


ia SS 


That we will not provoke war, that in our national concerns we will always be just, we 
may indeed say ; and we may say further, that we will submit to much injury and gome in- 
sult rather than goto war. But where is to be found the limits of forbearance ; or who can 
measure the maximum of aggression? America wants no additional territory, she desires 
no aggrandizement, and consequently seeks for no conquest. Her wars can, therefore, only 
be defensive; and if she should be forced into hostility by accumulated injury, she must 
have on her side justice and honour. It isa fact no less singular than true, that all our diffi- 
culties with the Belligerents, arise from the suspicion of each, that we are more attached to 
ilre other. Not one act of premeditated hostility is imputed to us by either; every thing 
complained of has been the consequence of some preceding aggression. We are important 
enough to excite jealousy, and that is our crime. If America were to dictate treaties with 
every nation in the whole world, they m ght be all alike, and all consist in just three words : 
: 3 “ Let us alone.” Could this very reasonable condition be obtained, commerce would flow in 
By its natural channels, and the benefit resulting would be greater than all the monopolizing at- 
tempts at restriction. 
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Commercial warfare is as unwise as itis unjust: for since the consumer pays all charges, 


and since a circuitous trade must be more expensive and hazardous than a direct one, these 
mutual restraints are only a mutual waste of wealth. 

Politicians who confine their views to the supposed immediate effect of their measures, and 
think they can direct the current of commerce by what they call regulating it, are short-sighted 
politicians. ‘Temporary and partial benefits often result in permanent evils; and, on the other 
hand, it often happens that the most salutary regulations in political economy, produce at em- 
porary and partial disadvantage, for the very reasons that render them permanent and general 
benefits. This observation will as well apply to fiscal and political operations, as an eminent 
poet applies it to natural and moral ones, “ partial evil is a general good.” 


We ought to learn from the fate of other nations, that too much attachment to pecuniary 
prosperity, is but holding out a greater temptation for attack, and makes an enemy more bold 
as we show him a richer booty. 


IN PEACE PREPARE FOR WAR. 


This is a maxim which should never-be absent from our minds, and cannot be too often 


repeated. Another, which this Society endeavours to perpetuate, by making it the motto of 
its seal, “ Science in war, is the guarantee of peace,” is an equally important one. 


How dignified did that people appear who just two centuries ago shook off the Spanish 
yoke, and became United Provinces; securing to themselves, by treaty with their former 
oppressor, “all the acquisitions they had made, an unlimited freedom of commerce, and a full 
“enjoyment of that liberty for which they had so gloriously struggled.”* How similar was the 
splendour of the American character, when we emancipated ourselves from the dominion of 
Great-Britain and became United States. The treaties of 1609 and 1783, seem to have been 
dictated by the same spirit. 


We might pursue the parallel between the two countries in the pursuits of honest in- 
dustry, in the extent of a neutral commerce, in the acquisition of wealth by all inoffensive 
means: But God forbid that the comparison should proceed to the next stage ; for we are 
now arrived at the brink of a precipice, from which that nation has fallen. The love of wealth 
had swallowed up every sentiment of independence, the principles of economy and industry 
have been degraded into those of parsimony and avarice, the Republic became extinct, and 
the sons of those who bravely assumed the title of free citizens, are now the tame subjects of 
a foreign King. Here is an awful lesson, and if we please we may have all. the benefit of 
the example—a negative example, which, like a wreck on the rocks, may serve as a beacon 
to avoid them. 


* Hist. of Modern Europe, Vol. ii. p. 425 
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The two most vulnerable points are, our commerce afloat, and our sea-port towns. In 


both these, New-York may be the greatest sufferer in the union, because in both these points 
she has more at risque than any other state. 


Some progress has been made in fortifying the harbour, and it is hoped that the means 
will not be spared until this object shall be completed. 


What has been done is within your own view, and it is needless therefore to say any 
thing descriptive of it; nor would it be consistent with my situation, and my militat'y 
connexions, to go into a detail either of the works or the probable defence of them; but I 
must beg leave in this place to pay due homage to the memory of the Marquis de Monta- 
lembert, to whom we are, perhaps, more indebted than to any other author. 

























This enlightened genius, the original inventor of those tower batteries or castles, one of 
which may be seen in this harbour, expressed himself in the year 1778 in the following words.* 
HG “ Ifthe United States of America, after having cemented their independence by their victo- 

i “ tories, commit the same faults that the English did respecting them ; if they do not erect 
i “ strong fortifications in the most important points of their coast, they will not form a new 
# f ‘* power in the political order of the world. They will never be allowed to take their station 
Bea “ among nations, until they are seen firmly established under the protection of their fortresses.” 
by This, gentlemen, is the prophetic saying of a great man, uttered more than thirty years ago. 
God grant, that by adopting the principle recommended, we may avoid the fate predicted. 
If the Marquis de Montalembert had been as eminent a naval character as he was a military 
. one, he would probably have extended his prophecy, and have added, tht if the Americans 
4 do not protect their own coasts by a respectable navy, their commerce will be annoyed by 
maritime powers, and the nation insulted at the very entry of their ports. 


oor 
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This prophecy it may be said has been fulfilled, but what is past cannot be recalled, and we 
ought to make good use of this lesson of experience, for our conduct in future. 


Of all the countries in the world this one possesses the most ample means for building and 
fitting shipsof war. Scarcely an article in the whole equipment, but may be had from some 


one or other of the United States, and our character for naval architecture, stands equal to 
that of any powerin Europe. 





We have at this moment, floating in the harbour, a mode] of this sort which is not perhaps 


* Extrait de la fortification perpendiculaire de Montalembert, Paris, 1778. Si les Etats Unis de PAmerique, 
4 { apres avoir cimenté leur independance par des vietoires, font les mémes fautes que les Anglais ont faites A leur egard 
: ‘A qu’ils n’élévent pas de bonnes forteresses dans les parties les plas importantes de leurs cétes, ils ne formeront point 


une puissance nouvelle dans l’crdre politique; on ne les y comptera, que lorsqu’on les verra solidement etablis, 
a Vabri de leurs forteresses. 
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exceeded by any frigate in the world. Our coast and large rivers form an immense nursers 
for seamen, and our commanders have displayed talents no where excelled. 


Why should we refer to books for the law authorising of our national jurisdiction 
on our own coasts? Why enter into paper discussions whether the limited distance should be 
from Cape to Cape or follow the sinuosities of the shore? Why consult a host of writers on 
the law of nations who agree only in this, that there is no definite rule onthe subject.* A line 
of powerful ships of war is the best and most honourable species of demarcation ; and while 
these were employed only for our protection, we should, in conjunction with other means, be- 
come a powerful nation without losing the pre-eminent title of being a just one. 


This sketch of the ordinary course of events, this example of the fate of another nation, 
may serve to display the sentiments and motives which give origin to this society. 


It was thought that by collecting and disseminating military science, we should render 
the most essential service to the interest, the safety, and the honour of our country. 


In this attempt two objects presented themselves, one resulting from the past expe- 
rience at home, the other from the improvements made in the art of war among foreign 
powers. To gain the first, members have been invited to furnish the Socicty with ail the 
materials that could be collected among the veterans ef our revolutionary contest who may 


* The following extracts from Azuni’s maritime law, (N. Y. edit. 1 vol.) show how very uricertain the law of na- 
tions is on this subject. 


** Since the time of Baldus it has been asserted that the territorial sea extended 60 miles from the shore, p. 196. 


** The greatest number of writers however carry the extent of dominion to the distance of 100 miles, p. 197. 


** Valin combats the last opinion, and proposes to try the sounding by the lead, by which means a precise limit may 
be assigned to the territorial sea, p. 198. 


‘© Hubner thinks the limit ought to be at least equal to the distance of cannon shot. 
“ Vattel is of the same opinion.—7d. 
“ Bynkershoeck says it extends as far as possession can be held from the main land, p. 200. 


“ Sarpi says this extent is equal to what may be wanted by a state for its own use without injury to its neigh- 
bours, p. 201. 


“‘ The naval strength of England enabled its sovereigns to assame the empire of the seas, as far as the opposite 
shores of the ccntinent of Europe, though not proprietors of them, p. 202. 


“* Louis the XIVth would not allow that the channel should be called, in the treaty of Breda, either English 
Channel or British Sea, p. 203. 


** Until the maritime powers shall enter inte a public convention on the subject, every thing must depend upon 
arbitrary usage, and the strongest will give laws to the weakest, p. 204. 


B 
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still exist, and from the cabinets which those who have gone to reap the rewards of the 
brave, may have left to their descendants. 


The second purpose it was hoped would be answered by the scientific fruits our citi- 
zens might have gathered in the course of their travels, by the acquisition of a judiciously 
collected library, and a well-stored military museum. 


Although much remains to be done, yetI have great pleasure in assuring you that some 
of our members, both at home and abroad, have not been unmindful of our wishes and their 
social duties. 


The transactions of the Society may not have been so numerous as might be desired, 
ewing probably to the dispersed state of its members, yet some detached communications have 
been published. Major Macomb’s treatise on Martial Law, formerly announced, has be- 
come a standard book, and placed by order of government in all our garrisons. 


An Essay on the Military Constitutions of Nations, anonymously presented, has been 
printed by order of the Society for reasons which appear in an advertisement prefixed to it.* 


Major Zebulon Pike has asked permission to dedicate his travels end discoveries of the 
sources of the Misissippi and the Arkensaw to this Society, and although the president did 
not feel himself authorized to say any thing official on the subject, he can see no reason why 
the intended compliment should not be accepted. 


The treatise on Horse Artillery, by Gen. Kosciusko, has been translated by your President, 
and so many copies have been taken by the United States and by the states of New-York and 


Virginia, that the cost of the publication has been paid. 


Our Recording Secretary, who is at the same time professor of the art of an engineer 
in the military academy, has presented the Society with a manuscript copy of his lectures as 
far as they have been delivered. This work, when completed, will be a transmission of all 


that is known in Europe on this subject into our own language. 


* Advertisement —The following Essay was read in the United States Military Philosophical Society, on Mon- 
day, the third of April last. The plan intimated appearing appropriate to the present moment, the President of 
the Society thought it probable that a good effeet which might be lost by delay, would be secured by a separate 
publication, and to guide his judgment he transmitted a copy to a member equally eminent for talents and patrio- 
tism, now in Washington. The importance of the subject under the present exigency of the times, has doubtless 
been the inducement for its immediate appearance in the National Intelligencer. Under a similar impression, and 
with the hope of rescuing it from the common fate of newspaper essays, it is now respectfully submitted in a less 
exceptionabic form to the view of a discerning public. New-York, November 25, 1808. 

2 { Published by Campbell &2 Mitchel.) 


~« 
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Brig. Gen. J. Morton, of the N. Y. Artillery, has presented his translation of an essay on 
the improvements in the organization ofartillery, by Gen. L’Espinasse, which-explains the 
causes of the French successes in the use of that arm. 

The corps of engineers, who have been dispersed over the union, will present to this 
Society descriptive accounts of all the works they have erected, attended with such obser. 
vations as their own experience may have suggested. 


Mr. Lear, our consul at Algiers, has presented a Turkish fowling piece, its shot pouch, 
powder flask and charger ; the first is very curiously inlaid with silver, and the others wholl¢ 
of that metal. 


Several books have been presented to the Society, but as they are at West Point and [ 
have not the list of them here, I am unable to enumerate them: several plans and drawings 
have also been presented, but for the same reason cannot now be mentioned in detail. 


Our member, Major Stoddard, who commands the forts in this harbour, has notified his 
intention to publish a history and description of Louisiana, including its various soils and 
climates—endemics and productions—mineral riches—commerce and manufactures—lcarn- 
ing and religion—customs and manners—aborigines and state of slavery, as they were when 
it was delivered to us. 


Our constitution provides that the President of the United States shall be its patron. 
The consent of the then president was obtained before the clause was inserted, andI have the 
pleasure to announce to you that the fresent chief magistrate has not only accepted the same 
office, but has in the most obliging terms testified his high sense of the usefulness of our in- 
stitution, and his disposition to afford us his paternal protection. 


The pecuniary affairs of the Society will be the subject of a separate communication. 


Merely to amass wealth, is a thought which I trust no member of this Society ever en- 
tertained ; but it is pleasing to contemplate, that by a surplus revenue it may be able to ob- 
tain in some central part of the union a military and naval deposit, containing books, plans, 
and drawings, with models of all that can belong to either the army or navy, so that the hall 
of this Society would become a store house of science, with the certainty of transmit- 
ting to our posterity all we shall have acquired, and inspire them with a strong motive to 
imitate our example. 


But may not the idea of living in the memory of our successors induce us to leave them 
matter for imitation? In all the walks of life, we find this desire of posthumous fame strongly 
stamped on every action. What is the little space of time we can expect through the inter- 
mission of our senses to enjoy the pleasures of applause, compared with the future honours 
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of agood and great name! In this way AncuiMeEnEs lives full in our view,* and WAsHINGTON 
can never die. 


Our members, spread as they are through every state in the union, will be found fore- 
most at any point where we may be invaded ; and, considering their characters and stations, 
we cannot doubt but they will be actively employed both in the cabinet and field. Whatever, 
therefore, may be done by us may go into immediate effect ; and the knowledge, the genius, 
and the industry of a member at one end of our extensive territory and sea coast, will, by its 
communication, be found useful at the other. Atany time, and inany country, sucha Society 
as ours must be an useful one; for great and powerful as the art of war may be, it is confes- 
sedly susceptible of improvement, since we see not the summit of its perfection ; and as 
it has become a generally received maxim, that war is less sanguinary in proportion as the 
means of prosecuting it are prompt, facile and decisive, we may at length reach a point when 
the perfection of the art military will be the perpetual guarantee of peace. 





| is ii Economy in the expenditure of public money is not only a popular theme, but it is the 
eh sacred duty of every public officer; but the economy of executing a plan and that of forming 
a one are two very different, and often, very opposite principles. 


a Would any man, after having built a house, forbear putting a roof to it? Is this econo- 

my? Would any one so economise a foundation that the superstructure would inevitably 
§ fail down? In short, is it economy to build a fort which might be battered to pieces if at- 
: tacked, or that by natural decay would fall into ruins before the builder himself had paid the 
‘ i debt ofnature? And let me ask, have we not seen military works of which not a vestige is now 
, 4 to be found? Count the hundreds of thousands of dollars which have been expended in the 
; hasty erection of such works, which now lie buried under their ruins, and then applaud such 
! economy if you can. 


The cost of an efficient fortification ought to be considered as nothing ; it is a premium 
of insurance which every good citizen should most cheerfully pay. No mn is heard to re- 
vret the sum he annually pays to insure his house against fire; yet in every policy there is 
an exception against the fire ofan enemy. To this disaster you are still exposed ;. yet the 
premium necessary to obtain this security is far less than the one you think so reasonable, 
and which you so willingly pay. In the one your expense is annual and has no limitation ; in 
the other, pay a few years’ premium at once, and you are secured for a century to come, » 





I know it may be said, that protection is the duty of the general government; and. that 
i the contributions to the revenue gives this city a pre-eminent title to it. It may be also 
ee said, that transmontaine states, and even the inland parts of Atlantic ones, cannot feel a 

i warm interest in maritime defence ; and therefore, as these form a majority in the national 


* Members will recognise the allusion by looking at the descriptive plate of the diploma. 
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legislature, it cannot be easily excited on this subject: but it is not the object of this address, 
nor would it be decorous in me to dictate such questions. I have endeavoured to state a fact 
which I believe to be susceptible of demonstration, and do not feelmyself responsible for 
any comment that may be made upon it. : 


The only question that ought to be considered, is, whether the security is obtained ; and:° 
this question be satisfactorily answered, whatever may be the extent of the plan, whatever 
may be its cost, I repeat, the expense is as nothing. 


Suppose some voice, possessing the supernatural power of commanding universal con- 
fidence in its predictions, should address every householder im this city, and ask this pre- 
mium, this trifle, for which his property would be fully insured against the depredations of 
an enemy, would not a million of dollars be collected in a moment? This, gentlemen, would 
be economy ; and this money, expended in fortifying this harbour, the best harbour in the 
world, would, I again repeat, be no expense at all; it would be placing money at an usuri- 
ous interest; for the wealth flowing into your city in consequence of this:security would in- 
crease in accelerating proportion. 


In our country, war, as we have already observed, can have no other aim than an hon- 
ourable peace, and notwithstanding the apparent incongruity of the maxim, it will, on consid- 
eration, be self-evident that warlike preparations, (let them cost what,they may) which are so 
powerful as to discourage attack, are the most humane, the most economical, and the most 
efficient. 


The contrary of this, can only be asserted by those who wish fora continued war, from 
motives of ambition or interest. A military monarch may delight in war, his fame may sub- 
sist on carnage; he may,after subjugating a world, feel no pang for suffering humanity, but 
sit down and weep, because there is but one world to conquer. 


Such sentiments, and such motives, America holds in utter abhorrence ; she envies the 
rising grandeur of no nation, and would rather contribute to the improvement than check 
the prosperity of any one in the world. A reciprocation of this disposition is all she expects 
or hopes for, and whenever this time shall come, when the true interest of the people of the 
old world shall have more weight in the government than the ambition of its rulers; when 
the pomp of power and pride of wealth, shall cease to gild the hopes and guide the actions of 
kings, princes, and statesmen; when truth and justice shall have unlimited sway, and peace 
prevail by the universal love of it; then, and not till then, will it be time for this Society to 
rest from tts labours; then, and not till then, may military science be considered as a mere 
speculative and amusing theory ; and then, but NEVER TILL THEN, may we “beat our swords 
‘into plough-shares, and our spears into pruning-hooks: then may nation not lift up the 
“ sword against nation, neither learn war any more.” 
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After the Address, the audience, except the members of the Society, having retired, and 
it being found that twenty-five members were present, the meeting was declared to be 
competent for business. 


The President then made the following statement : 


GENTLEMEN, 





“The funds of the Society, over and above all expenses, consist of six shares of the Eagle 
“Insurance stock which produce an income of fifty-four dollars per annum, exclusive of a 
“small sum which is left inthe hands of the treasurer for the purpose of paying minute 
“ disbursements. 





Be “ The whole expenses of the Society have not exceeded one hundred and fifteen dollars 
Lat # . . . ° 
Wi, i “ per annum, exclusive of the cost of the plate for the diploma and the seal, neither of 
rh “ which can again occur. 


“Tf every member would adopt the proposition of paying once for all twenty-five dollars 
i WI “i “in lieu of the annual contribution, the Society would now have, from its present number, an 
ey ‘income of three hundred dollars perannum; and every future member by paying twenty- 
“ five dollars, would thereby give a perpetual revenue of one and a half dollar, and be assured 
“of never being called upon for further contribution. 


‘“ This statement will show to what an ample extent the power of this society to effect 

| “the objects of its institution might gradually approach, if all the members would comply 
“with the before mentioned requisition. Had this been done, we should at this moment 
4 “ have an annual surplus of nearly two hundred dollars to dispose of for our library and mu- 
“seum. This annual surplus would last for ever, and be gradually increasing ct the rate of a 
“ hundred and fifty dollars per annum for every hundred new members, and this too in perpe- 
“ tunity, for every member who might be taken from us, would leave the income of his first de- 
“ posit as a perpetual legacy. 





se care 


“ Although such events may not justify previous calculation, yet it is not improbable that 
“ the respectability of the institution may induce some of its members to leave us lasting 
‘‘ testimonies of their attachment; ali surplus income, not expended, would become princi- 
“ pal, and in the ordinary ratio of this increase, a time might hereafter come, when the So- 


“ ciety might extend its usefulness, by making the real improvements which it can now only 
“ contemplate.” 
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A number of nominations having lain over the time required by law, were announced 
by the President: whereupon it was unanimously agreed to proceed to the election in the 
usual form. 


The members elected will be found in their places in the annexed list. 


A LIST OF THE 


UNITED STATES MILITARY PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


———— 


PATRON, THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


OFFICERS FOR THE YEAR 1810. 
President, Jonathan Williams, Colonel of Engineers, 
Vice President, Charles C. Pinkney, of Charleston, S. C. 
Recording Secretary, Francis D. Mason, Professor in the Military Academy, 
Corresponding Secretary, Joseph G. Swift, Major of Engineers, 
Treasurer, Major William Popham, of New-York, 
Keeper of the Cabinet, George Bomford, Captain of Engineers. 


iealtie nena 


MEMBERS. 
Walker K. Armistead, Captain of Engineers, 
Gen. John Armstrong, Minister U. S. in Paris, 
John Allen, Counsellor at Law, in Litchfield, Connecticut, 
John Q. Adams, Senator U.S. 
Hannibal M. Allen, Lieut. of Artillery, Fort Columbus, New-York, 
John Adams, Quincy, Massachusetts, late President U. S. 
John J. Albert, West-Point, 


James A Bayard, Senator U. S. 
Samuel Babcock, Lieut. of Engineers, 
Henry Burbeck, Colonel of the Ist Regiment of Artillery, 
Joel Barlow, of Washington, 

Joseph Bloomfield, Governor of New-Jersey, 

Clement Biddle, formerly Quarter-Master-General U. 5S. 
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William R. Bootes, Captain of Infantry, (Olmulgee, Old Fields, Virginia) 


Charles Biddle, late Vice-President of Pennsylvania, 
Stephen R. Bradley, Senator U. S. 

Lloyd Beall, Captain Commandant at Rhode-Island, 
Joseph Blyth, Georgetown, S. C. 

John Bullus, Navy Agent at New-York, 

James M. Brown, 

Daniel A. A. Buck, Lieut. of Engineers, 

William Bainbridge, Captain Navy U. S. 

George Bomford, Captain of Engineers, 

John Brooks, Boston, 

M. V. Boisaubin, West-Point, 

Robert Bogardus, Colonel of New-York Artillery, 


William C. C. Claiborne, Governor of Territory New-Orleans, 
George Clinton, Vice-President of the U. S. 

De Witt Clinton, Mayor of New-York, 

Thomas H. Cushing, Colonel 2d Regiment of Infantry U. S. 
Daniel Clark, New-Orleans, 

William Crane, of New-Jersey, 

William Clarke, 

Philip Van Cortland, of New-York, 

Joseph Clay, of Philadelphia, 

Eli B. Clemson, Captain Infantry U. S. (St. Louis, Louisiana) 
John Cassin, Captain Commanding Navy Yard, Washington, 
General David Cobb, Taunton, Massachusetts, 

Isaac Chauncey, New-York, 

Samuel Champlain, Charleston, 

Thomas Cadwallader, Philadelphia, 

Lt. Colonel Constant, 6th Reg. of Infantry, U. S. 

Charles Clinton, New-York, 

William Cutting, New-York, 

William Cutbush, New-York, i 

Peter Curtenius, Colonel of N. Y. jArtillery. 


General Henry Dearborne, late Secretary of War, 
Stephen Decatur, Capt. of the Navy, U. S. 

Benjamin Dearborn, of Boston, 

Jonathan Dayton, late Senator, U. S. 

John Davie, late Governor, N.C. (Envoy to France,) 








William Dessaussure, of Charleston, 
Samuel W. Dana, 
Joseph Dunham, late Capt. Artillery, Vermont, 


John H. Dent, Capt. Navy U. S. 


William Eustis, Secretary of War, Washington City, 

Samuel Evans, Master and Commander, U.S. Navy, 

William Eaton, late General of Derne, (Brimfield, Massachusetts, ) 
Thomas B. Earle, Adjutant General, State of S. C. 


Capt. John R. Fenwick, Marine Corps, 

Constant Freeman, Lieut. Colonel, U. S. Artillery, Natchitoches, Territory Orleans, 
George Fleming, late Military Store-Keeper, West Point, 

Nehemiah Freeman, Capt. U. S. Artillery at Boston, 

Robert Fulton, New-York, 

James Fairley, New-York, 

Toachim Ferrere, New-York, 

Dr. Findlay, Beaufort, S. C. 


Charles Gratiot, Capt. of Engineers, 

John Garnet, Brunswick, New-Jersey, 

Peter Gansevoort, Brig. Genl. U.S. Army, 

Nicholas Gilman, Senator, U. S. 

John F. Grimke, Judge of Superior Court, S.C. 
George Gibbs, Newport, Rhode-Island, 

Christopher Gadsden, Lieut. Navy, U. S. 

Charles Gordon, Master and Commander, Navy U. S. 


Abijah Hammond, of New-York, 
Robert Goodloe Harper, Counsellor at Law; Baltimore, 

David Humphreys, late Envoy to Spain, 

William Hull, Governor at Detroit, 

William H. Harrison, Governor of Indiana Territory, (Vincennes,) 
John Hall, Capt. Marine Corps, 

John Hubbard of Dartmouth College, 

F. R. Hassler, Professor of Mathematics, West Point, 

Paul Hamilton, Secretary of the Navy, 

C 
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Capt. Howard, UV. S. Artillery, 

Andrew Hazel, Marine Corps, Washington, 
Archibald Henderson, Marine Corps, Washington, 
Wade Hampton, Brigadier-General U.S. Army, 
Benjamin Huger, Georgetown, S. C. 

Francis Huger, Georgetown, S. C. 

Isaac Hull, Post-Captain U.S. Navy, 

Theodore Hunt, Lieut. Commanding Navy U. S. 


George Izard, late Captain of Artillery, 
Ralph Izard, Navy U. S. 


Thomas Jefferson, late President of the U. S, 
John Johnson, Lieutenant of Marines, 
Jacob Jones, Lieutenant Commanding Navy U. S. 


Jacob Kingsbury, Lieut. Col. of 1st Infantry, Fort Adams, Mississippi Territory, 
Francis Kinloch, Georgetown, S. C. 


Benjamin Latrobe, Director of Public Buildings U. 8. 
Gen. Renjamin Lincoln, 

John Langdon, Governor of New-Hampshire, 
Tobias Lear, Consul of U.S. at Algiers, 

Robert R. Livingston, late Minister U. S. to France, 
David Lenox, President of Bank U.S. 

Lawrence Lewis, New-Haven, 

Lebbeus Loomis, Colonel of New-York Artillery, 
Charles Ludlow, Lieut. Navy U. S. 

James Lawrence, Lieut. Commanding U. S, Navy, 
Louis Le Cesne, Belleville, New-Jersey, 

W. C. Leffingwell, West-Point, 


Jared Mansfield, Lieut. Col. of Engineers, 
Alexander Macomb, Major of Engineers, 
William M‘Ree, Captain of Engineers, re 
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James Madison, President of the United States, 

Jacob Morton, Brigadier-General of New-York Artillery, 
Thomas M‘Kean, late Governor of Pennsylvania, 
General William M‘Pherson, now naval officer at Philadelphia, 
General John Marshall, now Chief Justice U. S. 

Samuel L. Mitchel, M. D. Professor Natural History, N. Y. 
James Munroe, late Minister U. S. to Britain, 

John Milledge, late Senator U.S. 

William M‘Creery, of Baltimore, 

Jonathan Mason, of Boston, Massachusetts, late Senator U. S. 
Alexander Murray, Capt. U.S. Navy, 

Lieut. Maclay, Fort Columbus, N. Y. 

Robert Macomb, Col. and Aid-de-camp to Governor of New-York, 
Clarence Mulford, Charleston, 

John W. Mulligan, New-York, 

John R. Murray, New-York, 

Francis D. Masson, New-York, 


Julian U. Niemcewicz, formerly of Poland, Citizen U. S. 
William North, late Adjutant Gen. U. S. Schenectady, 


Aaron Ogden, late Colonel U. S. 
Pressly N. O’Bannon, Artillery U. S. (Michilimackanac) 


Charles Cotesworth Pinkney, South Carolina, Vice-President U. S. M. P. S. 
William Popham, late Aid to Baron Steuben, Treasurer of U.S. M. P. S. New-York. 
Ninian Pinkney, Capt. of Infantry, 

Alden Partridge, Lieut. of Engineers, 

William Partridge, Lieut. of Engineers. 

Robert Patton, late Capt. U. S. Army, Post Master, Philadelphia, 

Thomas Pinkney, late Major of U. S. Army, 

Moses Porter, Major of Artillery U.S. 

Zebulon Pike, Major 6th Regiment of Infantry, 

Justus Post, Lieut. Artillery, Fort Columbus, 

David Porter, Master and Commander U. S, Navy, 
Oliver M. Perry, Lieut. Comd. U. S. Navy, 

William Pinkney, Minister Plenipotentiary U. S. London, 
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Josiah Quincy, Member of Congress, U. S. 


John Rutledge, Charleston, S.C. 

Gen. Jacob Read, Charleston, S. C. 

Solomon Van Ransellaer, Adjutant Gen. Albany, N. Y. 
Thomas M. Randolph, of Virginia, 

David Ramsay, Charleston, S. C. 

James Ricketts, of Elizabeth Town, N. Jersey, 
Hezekiah Rogers, of War Department, 

K. Van Ranselaer, Member of Congress, 
Edward De Russy, Corps of Engineers, 
Jonathan Rogers, Commodore U. S. Navy, 
Robert Rankin, Capt. Marine Corps, 

John H. Robinson, St. Louis, Louisiana, 


Ebenezer Stevens, Major General New-York Artillery, 
Louis Simond, New-York, 

Caleb Strong, late Governor of Massachusetts, 

Samuel Smith, Senator U. S. 

Robert Smith, Secretary of State, 

Gen. Arthur, St. Clair, of Pennsylvania, 

William Short, late Minister at Madrid, 

Col. Daniel Stevens, of S. Carolina, 

John Saunders, Major of Light Artillery, New-Orleans, 
Gen. Thomas Sumtcr, Senator U. S. 

Foster Swift, of Taunton, Massachusetts, 

William L. Smith, Charleston S. Carolina, late Minister U. S. at Lisbon, 
Joseph G. Swift, Major of Engineers, 

General Benjamin Smith, Wilmington, N. Carolina, 
Amos Stoddard, Major of Artillery, U. S. 

Nathaniel Smith, Dartmouth College, 

James S. Swearengen, Lieut. of Artillery, 

James Simons, Charleston, 

John Smith, Capt. Navy U. S. 

Charles Steward, Lieut. commanding U. S. Navy, 
Arthur Sinclair, Lieut, commanding U. S. Navy. 


John Tayloe, Washington City, 

Thomas Tillotson, New-York, 

John Trumbull, New-York, 

Thomas Truxtun, Commodore, Philadelphia, 
Thomas T. Tucker, Treasurer U.S. 

Thomas Tingey, Commandant Navy-Yard, Washington, 
Joseph G. Totten, Lieut. of Engineers, 

Daniel D. Tompkins, Governor State of New-York, 
Sylvanus Thayer, Lieut. Corps of Engineers, 

Louis de Tousard, Lieut. Col. in the French army. 
John Trippe, Lieut. Commandant U. S. Navy, 


John Vaughan, Philadelphia, 
Hyppolite Villard, of the Corps of Engineers» 


Jonathan Williams, Col. Commandant of Engineers, President U. S. M. P. S. 
James Wilkinson, Brig. General of the army U.S. 

John B. Walbach, Captain of Artillery, 

Bushrod Washington, Judge Supreme Court U. 8. 
Richard Whiley, Captain Artillery, Fort Columbus, N. Y. 
Franklin Wharton, Col. Marine Corps, Washington, 
Samuel Webber, Boston, 

Prentice Willard, Lieut. in the Corps of Engineers, 

Gen. William Washington, Charleston, §. C. 

Alexander J. Williams, 

Henry J. Williams, 

Samuel Williams, L. L. D. Rutland, Vermont, 

Marinus Willet, New-York, 

Eli Whitney, New-Haven, 

Charles Wilkes, New-York, 

Peter W. Winthrop, Marine Corps, 

Sohn Williams, Marine Corps, 

Philip Wederstrandt, Lieut. Commanding Navy U. S. 

M. J. Woolsey, Lieut. Commanding Navy U. S. 


Christian E, Zoeller, Professor in the Military Academy. 
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On motion, 


Resolved, That the thanks of this Society be given to the President, for his address 
delivered this day, and that the Secretary be desired to publish the same for the use of the 
members of this Society. 


On motion, 


Resolved, That the expenses of the publication of the address, communications, &c. of 
the President, be defrayed from the funds of the Society. 


Extract from the minutes. 
J. MORTON, Secretary fro. tem. 


New-York, December 28, 1809 








